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SOME EXPERIMENTS IN ORAL ENGLISH IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 



MRS. L. M. RUSSELL 
Central High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 



The use of the refiectoscope by the teacher had added so much 
to the interest of the class in the study of The Lady of the Lake, 
The Sketchbook, Webster's Bunker Hill Oration, and other English 
requirements, that a plan to have the students themselves give 
talks illustrated by the refiectoscope was formulated. 

Students were told that each of them had probably enjoyed some 
interesting experiences which might be presented to the class and 
which might be made interesting by the use of pictures, post-cards, 
kodak views, and the like. They were asked to think over their 
experiences and bring next day cards containing their names and 
the subjects which they would like to discuss. 

Some of the students spoke instantly of what they would like 
to give. One boy had just returned from a vacation trip to 
Niagara Falls; another had recently visited the Garden of the Gods; 
a girl had spent her vacation in Chicago and had passed a great 
many hours in the Art Institute; each had returned well fortified 
against forgetfulness of these experiences by collections of post- 
cards, kodak views, and other pictures, all of which could be used 
in the refiectoscope. 

The next day's harvest of cards showed subjects ranging all the 
way from "Irrigation in the West" to "A Visit to Harvard College." 
Some of the students, of course, had not been able to think of any- 
thing they might give. It was thought that a classification of the 
subjects turned in by the others might help them. 

The first rough classification showed subjects like the following: 

I. Beautiful Scenery in the United States, 
i. Niagara Falls. 

2. The Garden of the Gods. 

3. Along the Tennessee River. 
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II. Historic Places. 

1. Lookout Mountain and Chickamauga Park. 

2. The Route of the Minute Men. 

III. Government Enterprises. 

1. Irrigation. 

2. Forestry. 

3. Handling our Immigrants. 

IV. Uncle Sam's Academies. 

1. West Point Military. 

2. Annapolis Naval. 

V. Our Great American Colleges. 

1. Chicago University. 

2. Harvard University. 

3. Columbia University. 

4. Vanderbilt University. 
VI. Our Large Cities. 

1. New York. 

2. Washington. 

3. Chicago. 

4. Philadelphia. 

5. New Orleans. 

VII. Our American Art Museums. 

1. Chicago Art Institute. 

2. New York Metropolitan. 

3. Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
VIII. The Great Masters in Art. 

1. Italian Art: Raphael, Michelangelo, Leonardo. 

2. French Art: Millet, Breton, Cor6t, Bonheur. 

3. English Art: Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence. 

4. Dutch Art: Rubens, Hals, Van Dyke. 

5. Spanish Art: Murillo and Velasquez. 

A sufficient number of students were ready, to enable the 
teacher to make out a plan of the work for some time to come. It 
was decided to give Tuesdays to the talks, assigning one thirty- 
minute talk each Tuesday. A schedule containing the assign- 
ments for several weeks to come was arranged and posted. Each 
student thus knew his topic and his date long enough ahead to make 
any necessary arrangements for collecting his material. Students 
who had not yet selected their subjects were invited to have per- 
sonal conferences with the teacher, who would aid in the selection. 
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One thirty-minute talk, illustrated by reflectoscope views, was thus 
required of each student in the class. 

Interest was great, and the first talks, given by the more 
enthusiastic students, were very successful. Each speaker had 
something which he wished to tell, and which his audience wished 
to hear, and hence he was stimulated to do his best. 

Much valuable work was done by the students in getting ready 
for their lectures; each was thrown entirely on his own resources 
in getting his pictures together, and the hitherto-unsuspected 
initiative exhibited by some of the students was remarkable. One 
boy wrote to his United States Senator in Washington and received, 
in response to his request, one hundred hand-colored slides, showing 
the irrigation projects in the West, the land before and after irri- 
gation, the products, and the like. Another boy was quick to profit 
by this example and soon exhibited proudly, as a result of his 
enterprise, the same number and kind of slides, from the same 
source, representing the forestry work of the government. Other 
students wrote to the chambers of commerce of the various cities 
about which they wished to talk, and got views of these cities. 
Illustrated catalogues of the museums and of the colleges were 
sent for and received. West Point graduates among the officers 
at a near-by military post were called upon in person by the boys, 
as were the officers in charge of the local naval recruiting station, 
and these gave much interesting and valuable material about life 
at West Point or at Annapolis. 

The civic pride of some of the students was aroused by the 
exhibition of views from other parts of the country, and the class 
was next regaled by a series of talks on its own city: Our City as 
an Historic Spot; as a Manufacturing Center; as a City of Scenic 
Beauty; and so on. The Manufacturers' Association took much 
interest in this phase of the work and supplied the students with 
plenty of illustrative material in the way of slides and other views. 
Incidentally this work was the indirect cause of the appearance of 
an Industrial Arts issue of the school paper, printed by the manual- 
training boys on the school press, and containing, besides its usual 
school material, articles written after visits to factories by these 
boys, describing the process of manufacturing various articles 
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made in the home city. The manufacturers financed this issue 
by advertising in it. 

The taste of the girls seemed to run toward the fine arts, and 
hence they were encouraged to study the works of the masters, and 
we had a series of talks on Raphael, Leonardo, Millet, and many 
other great artists, illustrated by the copies of the masterpieces 
of these artists issued by the Perry Picture Company, since these 
could also be used in the reflectoscope. This necessitated of 
course much individual study in the library. It seemed worth while 
to encourage such study, since English above all others is peculiarly 
a cultural subject, and any needed culture which may be obtained 
in the English class is highly appropriate there. 

After a few talks had been given, it was planned to have current 
events exhibited in pictures for ten minutes before the talk for the 
day began. Harper's Weekly, Leslie's Weekly, the Review of Reviews, 
Scribner's, the Century, the Cosmopolitan, the Scientific American, in 
fact an almost unlimited number of magazines were used to show 
interesting current events, from the construction of the Panama 
Canal to the exploration of Vesuvius. The political cartoons in 
the Review of Reviews were especially enjoyed. 1 

In the spring, a week of grand opera was offered in a neighbor- 
ing city. The students' interest in the opera was utilized, and stimu- 
lated, by a series of talks on grand opera, illustrated by the reflecto- 
scope and the Victrola, given by those who had not yet delivered 
their "lectures." 

The girl who had chosen Faust, for example, would first give a 
brief sketch of the composer, showing Gounod's picture on the 
screen. She would next tell, perhaps, of Goethe's part in the work, 
showing his picture. Next she would give a sentence or two on 
each artist whose voice we would hear, showing the pictures, as 
she talked, of: Caruso as Faust, Farrar as Marguerite, Scotti 
as Valentine, and so on. She would then begin the story of the 
opera, the student operating the reflectoscope showing the scenes 

1 The flashing of the picture on the screen was the signal for the student who had 
brought the picture to rise and explain it. For the benefit of those not familiar with 
the reflectoscope, it may be said that pictures from magazines and books may be 
shown without detaching the picture and without injuring the book. 
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from the opera as she called for them. When she arrived at the 
point where a record she had chosen came in, she stopped and let 
the Victrola give the gem from the opera. It was found that 
from three to five records could be used in this way in connection 
with the story and pictures, without taking more than the allotted 
thirty minutes. 

The Victor Book of the Opera, published by the Victor company, 
was valuable here for its pictures and opera stories, and the Victor 
catalogue contained the portraits and life histories of the composers 
and the singers. The Wagner Opera Stories, Operas Every Child 
Should Know, and other books from the library were drawn upon. 
The Bride of Lammermoor had a fine illustration of the wedding 
scene, which was thrown on the screen while the sextette from Lucia 
was being sung by Caruso, Tetrazzini, Scotti, Amato, Jacoby, and 
Bada; in fact, the illustrations in the book paralleled very closely 
what was needed to illustrate the opera, and were used freely. 

The other students in the school became interested, and an 
invitation to give these talks before the assembly was received and 
accepted, the students who had "lectured" in class repeating the 
talk before the school. Invitations also came from the school 
improvement leagues and mothers' clubs, and even from near-by 
villages, and some of these were accepted. 

The simple, direct, and even fluent way in which the boys and 
girls spoke, under the stimulus of their own strong interest, as well 
as that of the audience, seemed to justify the conclusion that these 
experiments in oral English were successful. 



